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Editorial 


RELIGIOUS PEACE IN CANADA? 


( 


ur main article in this issue deals with the 
blem in Canada which is always discussed 
private and seldom treated constructively 

public journals. Because of the potential 
imite contained in this article, we ventured 
submit it to a readers 


number of before 


hlication. Neither Protestants nor Catholics 
deem it satisfactory, and perhaps such 
ticisms will relate to which Dr. 
silcox has not mentioned rather than to those 
which he did deal. One prominent 


elican churchman who read the manuscript 


things 


us the following note: 
My one criticism is that I do not think that he has 
sufficiently the fear that the Protestants have 


‘alleged interference’ of the Roman 


use of 


in politics and other public questions. I 

he does not want to create strife but this is the 
t the fear of Protestants . .. I think the 
Church should recognize it” 

lo not know what reaction this article may 
. but we submit it as a small contribution 
arer thinking about one of the most diffi- 
situations in our national life which we 

t learn, to use Dr. Silcox’s phrase, with our 


wing maturity” to solve. 


THE IMITATION OF RUSSIA 


len like to be judged at their best, not at 


worst. Ethnic groups resent being 


raised in terms of their worst individual 


contributions to 
Political and 
nomic systems can also be properly evaluated 


finest 
humanity are forgotten. 


exhibits while their 


eco- 


not only against the background of their failure 
but also in the light of their successes. 

It is far too easy to condemn democracy or 
even capitalism because of the sins of democ- 
racy or of capitalism, and to praise some new 
experiment such as the communist regime in 
Russia as “having the real answer”. It may 
well be that Russia has more real answers to 
many of our 


problems than 


many of us 
believe; perhaps, she hasn’t quite as many as 
some in their enthusiasm are tempted to claim. 
But whether we are strongly in favour of the 
Russian experiment or against it, there are 
some things we do well to remember. 

First, although we are far from perfect and 
our systems certainly need repairing, after the 
Russian revolution of 1917, that country had 
a tremendous distance to go before it came 
within hailing distance of the general level of 
technical efficiency and comfort which several 
of the capitalist nations had achieved long 
before. It still has a long way to go. 

Secondly, the success of the communist ex- 
periment in Russia, if we grant that it was a 
success, is no irrefutable proof that it would 
have succeeded in such a country as the United 
Kingdom. For geographical differences might 
have rendered such an experiment there a 
fiasco. What is possible in a country, im- 
mensely large, contiguous and containing such 
a variety of resources as to render it practically 
self-contained might prove utterly impossible 
in a relatively small island with a greater 
density of population, almost entirely dependent 
upon the maintenance of foreign trade in cer- 
tain manufactured goods in exchange for raw 
materials. If the countries which have the raw 
materials prefer to do their own manufacturing, 
the economic situation of the industrial country 
deficient in raw materials may become desper- 
what degree of “industrial 


ate, no matter 


democracy” is introduced. Indeed, with a shift 
in the whole economic structure of the world, 
the problem of perfecting the “new order” in 


the United Kingdom is going to be far more 
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difficult than socially-minded British 


optimists seem to think. 
Thirdly, apart from geography, some sys- 


some 


tems may prove more congenial to, and more 
types of national 
We 


thoroughly with Russia and genuinely admire 


compatible with, certain 


character than others. may co-operate 
her form of idealism without entertaining the 
slightest desire to practise the imitation of 


Russia. 


DO WE SEEK AGGRANDIZEMENT? 


In their Atlantic declaration, Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill stated that “their countries 
seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other- 
wise”. In commenting on this declaration, 
John Foster Dulles, international lawyer and 
chairman of the Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace which has 
been set up by the Federal Council of Churches 


in the United States, properly says: 


“Tt is well that we should disavow ‘aggrandize- 
ment’ with its implied disregard of the welfare of 
others. We must remember, however, that growth, 


in itself, is not something inherently evil. It is, 


indeed, the peculiar genius of the Constitution of the 


United States that it could and did operate as an 
open-end instrument, bringing more territory and 
more peoples into federal union. That conception 
should not now be renounced. 

“If we renounce growth that would be evidence, 


not of morality, but of satiety”. 

\nother writer has recently commented on 
the fact that by Article 11 of the Articles of 
Confederation of 1777 (not the Constitution), 
Canada could be admitted to the United States 
without any special action on the part of the 
States, since it read: 

“Canada acceding to this confederation, and joining 
in the measures of the United States, shall be admitted 


nto, and entitled to all the advantages of this Union; 
admitted into the same, 


shall be 


but no other colony shall be 


unless such admission agreed to by nine 


States”. 

Undoubtedly, legalists would find a good deal 
to argue about in this interpretation, but if this 
article were ruled to hold, the “Canada” which 
would be admitted into the union would be a 
much larger Canada than was envisaged when 
the article drafted. Canada, has 


was too, 
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expanded, and her growth has been quite 
defensible. 

It is probably true that neither the British 
of Nations United 
States cares to have any more territory. They 


Commonwealth nor the 
already have enough land to keep them busy, 
especially with the somewhat limited popula- 
tion in certain of these areas. The renuncia- 
tion of aggrandizement is therefore based less 
on highly moral principles than on the fact of 
satiety. It is well for us to remember this, 
lest on the one hand our renunciation may seem 
to other countries slightly pharisaical, and on 
the other hand lest we too lightly assume that 
aggrandizement in itself is immoral. 

Like the United States 
veloped a contiguous empire much as a piece 
of blotting-paper sops up the water with which 
But 
United Kingdom which is small and compact 


Russia, has de- 


its edges come in contact. when the 
began to expand, it could not proceed to absorb 
It had to leap 
the seven seas. The british Empire is of neces- 
the that 
It had to seek outlets 


that which was contiguous. 


sity disparate because nucleus of 
empire was an island. 
for purposes of colonization or trade or to pro- 
tect the 


already established. 


far-flung lines of communication 


Many of the colonies or 
Jack flies 


may cost in hard cash more to administer than 


naval bases over which the Union 


they contribute to the common cause, but their 
value is reckoned not in terms of income re- 
ceived, but in the additional security they mak 
possible. 

Even the United States today realizes th 
value of naval bases outside its mainland as 
necessary points of hemispheric defence. And 
if Germany were to win this war and to de 
mand Anticosti as one of the prizes of war, 
Canada would appreciate its value as it has 
never done until the present. Under certaii 
conditions, we might even be unwilling to se: 
the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon continu 
under the tricolor of France. In this wat 
taken on al 
entirely new importance, so far as the Amet 


Greenland and Iceland have 


ican continent is concerned, although in th 
past we have thought of Greenland largely in 


” 


terms of unprofitable “icy mountains” and o 

















Then, too, there 
Dakar in French West Africa, to worry 
out. 


celand in terms of sagas. 


In the future, the ways of communication 
vill be more largely aerial, and some countries 
iy find it desirable and necessary, with the 
urpose of defending these airlines to secure, 
rough purchase or otherwise, islands which 
ive little productive value in themselves but 
vhich do serve as important, strategic links 
a chain of landing-fields across the ocean. 
ther territories may be necessary to protect 
uch vital waterways as the Suez or Panama 
nals. Again, when a country needs for its 
yper functioning certain raw materials such 
are found in a rather primitive country and 
exploit these has provided hundreds of mil- 
ns of dollars, it may find it necessary to insist 
some measure of political control to assure 
cess to the product and to prevent the dis- 
[ hands of 


ation of its investment at the 


nscrupulous politicians. Just consider Iraq. 
We need to remember this when the time has 
me to sit at the peace table. Aggrandizement 
do not desire, but security we have a right 
ask. In a world in which security is guaran- 
effectively by international action, there 
be no need—at least for Britain and the 
ited States—to seek any further increments 
their territories. But in a world in which 
urity cannot be guaranteed, we may find 
necessary to take steps to hold and even 
nd our defences and our lines of com- 
nication, 
(he morality of aggrandizement is ultimately 
tingent upon the purpose served by it, and 
m the attitude assumed by the aggrandizers 
irds alien people who may of necessity 


incorporated within the scheme of expansion. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS IN CANADA 
n the November issue of Food for Thought, 
main article will be by B. Laskin and on 
e of the problems confronting organized 
our in Canada. In case discussion groups 
y require a number of copies, these should 
rdered as soon as possible after publication. 
usually keep the type for a limited period, 


and if there should be a demand for a sufficient 
number of copies over and above the first 
printing, the issue may be reprinted. 


WINNIPEG Y.W.C.A. 


Plans for the Coming Year in Adult 
Education 
By Grace YOuNG 

In planning the 1941-42 programme for the 
Adult Education department of the Winnipeg 
Y.W.C.A., we have taken as our first principle, 
the resolution which was brought in at the 
Urban section of the National Adult Education 
It read: 
in view of the urgency of the times, all our 


Conference in May. “Resolved, that 
activities should have as their main objective, 
the strengthening and extension of Democracy 
as a way Of life.’”’” The resolution was brought 
in at the close of the first morning session 
which consisted of a review of many interesting 
but unrelated projects undertaken by various 
groups across Canada. It became evident as 
discussion proceeded, that there was danger 
of dilettantism in the movement, and serious 
lack of one unifying principle for the whole 
work. Such a lack seemed out of keeping with 
the crisis which confronts the world today. 
Hence the adoption of this resolution which 
attempted to enunciate one objective for all our 
efforts, and to stress the morale-building pos- 
sibilities of a vital Adult Education programme. 

We have, therefore, planned our practical 
courses against the 


background of national 


needs. Cookery classes will stress the impor- 
tance of the new knowledge of nutrition in the 
defence programme; that patriotism for the 
house-wife begins in the kitchen, with her 
ability to give the family maximum health on 
a limited budget. The business girl will be 
shown how a bought lunch, and supper cooked 
on a hot-plate can contribute to health for 
victory, or be a handicap to her efficiency. The 
need for thrift in the national war against 
waste will be stressed. 

In the dress-making classes, economy and 
wise buying will be the key-notes. How to 
judge textiles, and to estimate the wearing 


(Concluded on Page 7 wenty ) 
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HE problem of 


peculiar significance for Canada, and in 


religious difference is of 


no country would it be easier for those who 


are so disposed to start a religious conflict. 
The main factor in this situation is resident 
rth of Protestantism 


There 


countries in the world where nearly 


in the almost equal streng 


and Roman Catholicism in Canada. 


are man\ 
Catholic and where 


evervbody is Roman 


if they exist at all, are in an al- 
Spain, Latin Amer- 
Italy, etc. 


Protestants are in an 


Protestants, 
most negligible minority 
i Brazil), 


countri S whe re 


ica (except There are 
othe! 
overwhelming majority and where it would 
take a research worker some time to discover 
any considerable number of Roman Catholics 

Finland, Sweden, Norway Denmark. 
Still other countries are dominantly Protest- 
but find 


Roman 


and 


very influential 
the 
United States, the Catholics constitute about 


room. for 


Catholics. 


ant vet 


bodies of Thus, in 
22 per cent of the population, although ina 
few states they are in the majority. They 
are also in the majority in several of the large 
But there are 
the 
about 


industrial cities in the north. 
the 
the 


world in which 


Catholics 


few countries in 


Protestants and are 


Page 


equally divided. Pre-war Germany was about 


one-third Catholic. than 


two-fifths Catholic. This fact gives the whole 


Canada is more 
situation here a peculiar significance and is 
difficulties. 
What is more, there is this interesting dis- 


responsible for not a few real 
tinction between the religious complexion of 
Canada and that of the United States. At 
the time of the cession of 1759, this country 
was 100 per cent Catholic; the Protestants 
came in by later immigration and eventually 
At the time of 
the 
colonies were about 99 per cent Protestant. 


became the dominant group. 


the American Revolution, American 
Later, the Catholics came in by immigration 
and while they still remain a minority, they 
have come to exercise a very real influence. 

If the problem is difficult in Canada, it 
also presents certain unusual opportunities. 
We hear a good deal today about hemispheric 
unity. If we are to develop such solidarity, 
we must give consideration to its spiritual 
basis, and one of the primary facts that stands 
out is that the United States is dominantly 
Protestant, or is so considered in Latin 
America, while Latin America is dominantly 
Roman Catholic, or is so considered in North 
America. As the writer said in an address 
before the North American E-:cumenical Con- 
ference: 

“The cultural patterns of the two Americas have 
been largely the creation of the spirit and institutions 
of the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin; its Christianity has 
been the Christianity mediated through the Roma: 


Catholic Protestant this, 


Canada occupies a mediatorial position between the 
United States and Latin America. 
30 per cent French and 42 per cent Roman Catholic. 


and the churches. In all 


Our population is 


Perhaps, as we in Canada are able to develop greate: 
understanding between those of us who are Latin i 
culture and those of us whose roots are in the soil of 
the United Kingdom, and between those of us who are 
Roman Catholics and those of us who are Protestant 
or non-Roman Catholics, we may be able to make 

major contribution to hemispheric unity, based not 
alone on common political and social ideals, but als: 
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1a common spiritual emphasis. That task is perhaps 


e most challenging which confronts the ecumenical 

ovement today, but it is also a challenge which the 

irches of Canada cannot ignore.’’* 

It is hardly necessary to add that if both 
Canadian Catholics and Canadian Protest- 
ints recognize the extremely important posi- 
tion in which Canada is thus placed, we might 

lake a major contribution to the healing of 
he ancient wound in the mystical body of 
Christ, whereas if belligerent groups in either 

ump seek to fan the flames of conflict and to 
provide causes of needless offence, the rumors 
f such disagreement might not only affect 
ur united war effort but also have disquiet- 

, repercussions throughout the entire hemi- 
sphere, and indeed give a definite setback to 
various efforts at religious rapprochement on 

world basis. 

lhe problem of religious peace in Canada 

therefore one of our major national prob- 


ems. 


It may be worth while to consider each 


f Canada’s two major religious groups 
the 


the 
Catholics, examining 
ome of the main features in the structure of 


the 


Protestants and 


heir institutions, elements which give 


hem cohesion or create inner tension, and 
mment, perhaps lightly, on certain quali- 
es and tendencies revealed in their psycho- 
gical pattern of behaviour. From such a 
rvey we may perhaps be able not only to 
ige the nature of the 


problem which 


gious amity poses, but 


also to determine 
conditions and adjustments necessary if 


to be 


realized and maintained. 


Il: THE PROTESTANTS 


The Protestants, according to the census of 
constituted about 55 
They 


iltiplicity of denominations, some of them 


of the 
were divided 


per Ce nt 


re population. into 


y and insignificant but undoubtedly feel- 


that they had distinct missions to fulfil. 
ty of these sects or communions are fairly 
ortant. But four of these bodies dominate 
the rest, and between them claim the ad- 
ence of about 47.86 per cent. of Canada’s 


lation. These are: 


oted from Corpus Unum, the report of the North 


rican Ecumenical Conference, page twenty-one. 


United Church of Canada 19.44% 
Church of England 15.76% 
Presbyterians 8.39% 
Baptists... eee 4.27% 


The collaboration of these four groups is 
essential to any significant interdenomination- 
al effort, and such collaboration was never 
better than at present, although this was not 
true immediately after the 
1925. The situation has 
however greatly improved since that time. 


Church Union 
controversy of 


There are a number of interdenominational 
bodies receiving definite recognition by these 
denominations but receiving 
adequate financial support, and through these 
organizations the leaders of thx 


not always 


non-Roman 
Catholic churches pool their thoughts and 
plans and voice their common opinions. 

Three of 


these four communions have a complete na- 


One fact is of great importance. 


tional organization with headquarters in the 
city of Toronto, and with a national council 
of representatives which determines policies. 
The General Council of the United Church 
meets every two years; the General Synod of 


the Church of England meets every three 
vears; the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church meets annually. At the 


national church offices, the permanent secre- 
tariat and officials carry on the policies laid 
down at these conciliar gatherings. The mem- 
bers of the staffs annually visit different con- 
ferences, dioceses or synods across Canada, 
consult with regional officials, and are 


kept in close touch with the 


thus 
national situa- 
The Baptist 


1 


Canada have no such central offices 


tion as a whole. 


churches of 
although 
but 
different 


one, the Baptist Convention of 


thev do have some national committees, 
work largely 


conventions 


they through = three 
Ontario and Quebec, with headquarters in 
Toronto, a second the United Baptist Con- 
and the 


third, the Baptist Western Convention. <A 


vention of the Maritime Provinces, 
few other Baptist churches exist which do not 


belong to these conventions. In 


any of 
Ontario, there is a small group associated in 
what is called the Union of Regular Baptists. 
It has one or two fairly large churches. Its 


headquarters is also in Toronto. 
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Protestant Social Action 





If a problem of social policy arises, con- 


sultation with the proper denominational 


authority in such of the churches as do co- 
operate will provide the inquirer or the secre- 
tary of the interdenominational body with a 
fairly clear picture of the state of mind of the 
responsible leaders in that particular church 
on the matter in question, although it does 


not necessarily follow that the church would 


give unanimous agreement to anything which 
leaders may The executives may 


be called 


action is 


approve. 
to discuss the issue, and 


taken 


Such Cx cutive S sel- 


Lov. the ! 


usually only when there is 


unanimous agreement. 
dom agree on common action unless they feel 
reasonably sure of the feeling of their com- 
munions, and they are as probably justified 
in speaking the mind of the Church as the 
cabinet in any of our governments is justified 
in speaking the mind of the nation. 

The Protestant churches, therefore, are for 
the most part possessed of mechanisms which 
can be thrown into high gear with a minimum 
of delay if anything is done or about to be 
done which challenges values shared by the 
churches in common. In a few hours, com- 
munications may be on their way to the six 
thousand clergymen in these four denomina- 
tions calling attention to the situation which 
they feel disposed to correct and with full 
the the 
Strange though it may seem 
the Catholic 


seem to any 


particulars regarding reasons for 
desired action. 
Roman 


to such Protestants, 


church does not have such 
elaborate machinery, but can act only through 
individual dioceses and their bishops. Protes- 
tant leaders are often surprised todiscover how 
difficult it is to find any Catholic ecclesiastic 
who is able to speak for the whole church 


except in the general field of faith and morals. 
Official 


There are a certain number of interdenomi- 


and Unofficial 


national organizations which do have the 
official approval of the churches and serve as 
There is a felt need, 


however, for greater co-ordination of these 


co-operating agencies. 


different agencies, and under the impact of 
the ecumenical movement, the thought of the 
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the non-Roman Catholic 


munions is being given to the better cor- 


leaders of com- 

relation of these agencies, in short, to the 

enforced co-operation of the co-operators. 
While the 


ferred to are officially recognized and con- 


interdenominational bodies re- 


trolled by the communions, there is nothing 
in Protestant practice to prevent any group 
of so-called Protestants from establishing an 
unofficial organization, calling it the ‘‘Pro- 
testant This” or the ‘“‘Protestant That” and 
sometimes assuming to speak for the churches 
Some of these 
tasks 


and secure a certain recognition from indivi- 


or for Canadian Protestants. 


agencies may perform very useful 
dual pastors or churches. Others, for the most 
part, represent only those who support it. 
When any organization therefore pretends to 
speak for Protestants, it is advisable to dis- 
cover how it is constituted and whether it is 


an official servant of the communions or not. 


Protestant Integration 


When the Protestant immigrants came to 
Canada, they brought with them a variety of 
denominational loyalties. There were differ- 
ent kinds of Methodists, Presbyterians, etc. 
the 
trend in Canadian Protestantism has been in 
the direction of unity and integration. All 


Generally speaking, however, general 


the Presbyterian groups were consolidated in 
1875, and all the important Methodist groups 
were finally fused into the Methodist Church, 
Canada, in 1884. In 1925, the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational churches came 
together to form the United Church of Cana- 
da, a substantial minority of the Presby- 
terians staying out and continuing the separ- 
In the case of the 
Baptists of Ontario and Quebec, there has 


ate Presbyterian tradition. 


been, in recent years, a split resulting in th 
formation of the Union of Regular Baptists 
referred to above. 

The unity of the four major Protestant 
communions is largely facilitated by the fact 
that for the most part the adherents of thes 
communions are of English, Scottish, Irish o1 
Welsh origin. There is of course a sprinkling 
of persons of continental origin in all thes: 
churches, but temperamentally the member: 








re largely Anglo-Saxon, whatever that is. 
[he Protestant community is therefore apt 

be identified with the Anglo-Saxon com- 
unity, and in a large measure this identifica- 
on is justifiable. It is particularly justifiable 
nee two-thirds of the persons of Irish racial 
rigin in Canada are not Roman Catholics 


ul Protestants. There are more persons of 
the United Church of 
(Canada alone than there are Irish-Canadians 


the 


lrish racial origin in 


Roman Catholic church. Almost as 
inv Irish-born also show a preference for 
he Church of England. The Irish population 
s thus quite different in its religious complex- 
on from that in the United States, and if any- 
ne cares to start an argument, let him sug- 
zest that these Canadian Protestants are not 
eal “Irish’”’ but 


rought in 


the descendants of settlers 


from Scotland or England! 
the 


nursed on tales of the terrible persecutions 


further, as American Irish have been 
endured at the hands of the Protestant Irish, 
so the Canadian Irish Protestants relate with 
horror the stories of the persecutions endured 
by their ancestors at the hands of the Catholic 
Irish. These memories in Canada have been 
largely responsible for the Orange order, the 
twelfth of July, the fife and the drum, and 

lo Hell with the Pope!’ The Irish influence 
has played an important role in the Anglican 
episcopate in Canada, and especially coloured 
the low-church element. In the early days 
the Irish 
Presbyterians and the Scottish Presbyterians, 


here was some tension between 


ind there are still some individual Presbyter- 
ian churches which preserve their distinctly 


lrish look to Ulster for 


inisters. 


flavour and their 
So far as English immigration is concerned, 
ny of the immigrants were the younger 
ons of the upper class or the poorer artisan or 
class. 


easant Relatively few belonging to 
classes” 


the “middle in England came to 


( 


inada. This is the reason why some of the 
iddle class churches which are relatively 
trong in England have been very weak and 
imost negligible in Canada. English immi- 
ition was largely Anglican or Wesleyan. 
hough the German population is relatively 
rge in Canada, the Lutheran church is quite 


weak except in a few strongly German dis- 
tricts. A great many of the persons of Ger- 


stock 


Catholics, or joined 


man were Mennonites or Roman 


the major Protestant 
churches. There also seems to be a tendency 
for some of the German Protestants to attach 
themselves to the more pietistic cults. 

Horizontal Divisions 
The 


Canada are, however, not denominational and 


main divisions of Protestantism in 


vertical, but horizontal. In each of the major 
communions may be found liberals who mini- 
mize doctrine and fundamentalists who mag- 
nify it; ardent social-gospellers with a marked 
inclination to socialism and those who still lay 
the emphasis on the moral reclamation of the 
individual. During the past few years there 


have been evidences of the addiction of some 


of the members of all communions to the 
Oxford Groups, to pacifism, or to the theor- 
ies of the British-Israel movement. And in 


this more or less dynamic and heavily charged 
atmosphere, there are many who compromise 
by staying away from church altogether. 
Within Protestantism, there are thus both 
centrifugal and centripetal movements. In 
the movements toward unity and integra- 
tion, there is a tendency for the ‘ 
lose their sectarian character, to adopt more 
dignified forms of worship, to follow the 
church year, to lay more stress on robes and 
vestments. 


‘sects’? to 


Then alongside of the develop- 
ment towards unity, a new group which does 
not feel at home in this kind of ecclesiasticism 
hives off. 


‘hive’ by evangelists from the United States, 


Sometimes it is encouraged to 


or, as in the case of pentecostalism, by a new 
practice of ‘‘speaking in tongues.’’ Here and 
there denominations spring up characterized 
by an inclination towards religious hysteria. 
No one stops them, and off they go to a 
religious experience which they can enjoy. 
After a period of development—though it 
may take a hundred years or so—in which 
they gradually discover some of the perennial 
problems of ecclesiastical organization, they 
in turn shed their sectarianism, and begin to 
the other denominations. 


co-operate with 
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Often, when such re-integration is effected, 
still a new group is hived off. 

Modern Protestantism is highly averse to 
heresy-trials and heresy-hunting. It does not 
care to suppress creedal oddities and endures 
the eccentrics. It lives and lets live, but if 


the time comes when the “‘eccentrics’”’ them- 
selves do not feel at home within the particu- 
lar communion, the door is always open and 


there is no one to prevent their departure. 


Protestant “Parishes” 


the 
United Church, have their largest body of 
others, like the 


Some of the Protestant churches, e.g.. 


adherents in the rural areas; 


Anglican and the Presbyterian, are today 
dominantly urban churches. Few of the 
Protestant churches have developed the 
‘““‘parish-system”’, such as is basic in the 


organization of the Roman Catholic churches. 
The Anglican Church tries to do this, but in 
the larger cities the average Anglican gives 
his allegiance to a particular church, not be- 
cause it is the parish-church but because of 
previous connection or because he likes the 
clergyman or the service. Protestant churches 
tend to draw to themselves persons of much 
the same social status and_ predilections; 
some are 


to the 


rich men’s churches, some appeal 


middle classes and some _ mission 


churches struggle along in the poorer districts. 


Of course, the various missionary boards of 


the seck the 


churches to apply to the work of those not so 


church funds from wealthier 


favourably situated. It is perhaps not unfair 
to say that in Canada the majority of active 
Protestants are in the ranks of the middie and 
upper classes, and their general point of view 
is apt to be coloured by that fact. This, how- 


ever, is not true of all countries. 


A National Ministry 


The Protestant clergy are apt to be trained 
not for a diocesan, but for a national ministry. 
They 


toa 


Move 
“call.” 


secular clergy in the Roman Catholic church, 


answer 
They do not, therefore, like the 


around freely, largely in 


pass the better part of their lives in the same 


diocese if not in the same parish. They have 


to spend, perhaps, an undue part of their 
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time in the preparation of sermons which may 
or may not be appreciated and in the delivery 
of which they may or may not be competent. 
There is, however, very little opportunity in 
the Protestant churches of Canada for such 
specialization as the Catholic churches offer 
in their ‘‘orders.”’ 


—and Married 


Moreover, and here is a fundamental dis- 
tinction, the Protestant clergy is married and 
Protestantism for the most part demands a 
married clergy. But a married clergy means 
a wife and children and certain social ambi- 
tions and a “location’’ where educational 
facilities can be reasonably provided for thi 
children. A married clergy is not long satis- 
fied with a rural circuit, and looks longingly 
towards the towers of Zion. In the long night 
watches they listen hopefully for a voice from 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver or Winnipeg, 
and when the voice is heard, they reply with 
grateful humility: “behold, the servant of thi 
Lord.” 


for 


No one can blame a married clergy 


cherishing such ambitions, since the 
Protestant clergy have often to make great 
the their 


As a rule, there is no need for them 


financial sacrifices in support of 
families. 
to take vows of poverty; they'll get that any- 
way, unless they inherit or marry money 
ven if they are fortunate aud obtain salaries 
above the average, few are able to accumulat: 


much or save out of their remuneration. 


Threats to Ecumenicity 


Church,” but i 


the Protestants are left alone to work out 


There is no “Protestant 
church in harmony with their inner genius, they 
Indeed, th 
has made significant 


will create one some day. 


ecumenical movement 
headway and may develop surprising momen- 
time. If, 


proceed naturally and 


tum at any however, this is t 


without imperilling 
religious peace in Canada, those who are not 
Protestants should try to understand Protes 
tant tradition and practice sympathetically 
The responsible leaders of Protestantism hav: 
no desire to create an ecumenical, non- Roma: 
Catholic Church simply on the narrow nega 
tive basis of a repudiation of Catholicisn 











They have a more distant goal in sight, and 
it recent conferences have ex- 
tended the Roman Catholic 
hurch to send “‘observers.”’ The Protestant 
community as a whole is disposed to explore 


ecumenical 
invitations to 


ill possible channels of co-operation with 
How- 
ver, if it suspects that the Roman Catholic 


Roman Catholics and to live in peace. 


hurch is seeking a most highly favoured 
if it the Roman 
Catholics are exerting, directly or indirectly, 
their political power for institutional ends on 
either a national or international plane, or if 


‘status,’’ or believes that 


unfair attacks made 
ipon any of the constituent groups in Protest- 


ecomes cognizant of 


intism, whether in the Catholic press or over 
is immediate and 
is doubtful if Catholic 
country in the world has shown the hospi- 


the radio, its resentment 
nevitable. It any 
tality to Protestants that Protestant countries 
have shown to Catholics, but if Protestants 
suspect that their generosity and tolerance 
ire being abused, they may be lashed into 
premature unity of offence and defence. 


ll: THE ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Phe Roman Catholics of Canada, excluding 

lniates, constituted 39.48 per cent of the 
pulation, according to the census of 1931. 
‘“Sreek Catholics, 
idditional 1.8 per cent. 


lhe Uniats, or constituted 
The Uniats are 
ostly Ukrainians who recognize the author- 
of the Pope while they are permitted to 
the Eastern rite and, until a few years 
their clergy were permitted to marry. 
lhe people in Canada, therefore, who look to 
Vatican for direction in matters of faith 

d morals aggregate 11.28 per cent of the 

il population. 

These figures may show important changes 
hen the census of 1941 is tabulated. For, in 
31, though the Catholic population was but 

28 per cent of the total population, the 

tholic proportion of the population under 

vears of age was much higher, and that of 
population under five years of age was 


This seems to suggest 


irly 50 per cent. og 
it the Catholic birthrate is higher and-—or 
irge percentage of the children of mixed 
are being raised as Catholics. It 


rriage - 


may even suggest that the Catholic mortality 
rate, especially in the age-brackets above ten 
years, is higher. Because immigration into 
Canada has not been large during the past 
decade it is highly probable that the Catholic 
percentage of the population will show a 
slight increase at the expense of the Protestant 
population, although there has also been, 
it would seem, a similar decline in the birth- 
The 
Jewish percentage of the population, 1.5 per 
cent will, 


rate of Catholics during the ten years. 


because of low 


birth-rate, probably remain at substantially 


an exceedingly 


the same figure, despite a small accretion from 
immigration. 

A very large proportion of the Catholic 
population is concentrated in the single, large 
province of Quebec, where eighty-five per 
the 
Catholic. In 
population 


cent of entire population is Roman 
New Brunswick the Catholic 
seems to be the 


Protestant population, but outside of Quebec, 


overhauling 


the Catholic population is only about 20 per 
cent of the total. 

This 
people speaking the French language and 
Catholic in 


large concentration in Quebec of 


religion, constitutes Canada’s 
most important minority problem, and gives 
to that province an unusually important role 
in the government of the country as a whole. 
Anything which seems to threaten the secur- 
ity and status of the minority in Quebec will 
have immediate repercussions outside of that 
province; anything which seems to threaten 
the security and and status of the minority 
outside of Quebee will have repercussions in 
Quebec. In most of the smaller villages and 
the 


almost exclusively French and Catholic, and 


rural areas in Quebec, population is 


here one may see “ecumenicity”’ both at its 
best and at its worst. 


Clerical Control 


Protestants are apt to fear the large influ- 
ence of the priests or curés on the habitants, 
quite forgetting that at one time the Protest- 
ant clergy exercised an equally important role 
in their communities, largely because their 
education was usually superior to that of 


others in their districts. As the higher edu- 
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cation of the laity proceeded apace in Protest- 
ant countries, the intellectual leadership of 
the 
Generally 


clergy was necessarily diminished. 
speaking, where a vigorous Pro- 
testantism exists, it tends to lay great stress 
on general education and to produce most of 
the men in the professions and big business, 
are seldom dominated in their 


Often, 


and these men 
thinking by 
indeed, a successful and intelligent laity will 


their spiritual leaders. 


endeavor to dominate and even to intimidate 
the clergy. But even in Ontario, where the 


Catholics constitute 21.7‘ 


; of the population, 
they do not contribute anything like their 
share or quota to men of professional and 
business prominence. Here, for instance, are 


figures for four professions in Ontario: 


PROFESSIONS IN ONTARIO 


Total Catholic 
Profession Number Catholic Percentage 
Physicians 3,921 276 7.1% 
Dentists 1,847 120 6.4% 
Druggists 1,650 94 5.6% 
Lawyers 2,593 292 11.2% 
Totals 10,011 782* 71LG 


In these four professions in Ontario there are 
only 782 Catholics; nevertheless, in the same 
are 1,700 
This to pro- 
to the relativity of the 


province, there approximately 


Catholic priests. would seem 


vide some index 
general education of the priesthood to that 


of the laity. 


Freedom Within Catholicism 


Protestants are also apt to fear that all 
Catholics have their views dictated to them, 
and that they are not free to think as they 
like but take the Vatican 
through the Apostolic Delegate! Possibly the 


their cues from 


lower general level of education in the laity 


may account for a certain subordination of 


laic to clerical opinion, but it is well to 
remind Protestants that while a good Catholic 
recognizes the authority of the church in 
faith and 


“canonical” rights in challenging 


matters of morals, he is quite 
within his 


the opinion of his spiritual overseers in other 


*These figures should not be considered absolutely 
accurate. 
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matters. There is, of course, in the field of 
morals much opportunity for the mingling of 
social and _ political action. 
Protestants often fail to that 
Catholics, like Protestants, may think their 


religion with 


too realize 
own thoughts and vote according to their 
own preferences. 

that it is 
the 
Protestant churches a statement in regard to 


Protestants also fail to realize 


often easier to obtain from leaders of 
any public issue than it is to obtain such a 
statement from Catholic bishops. In part, 
the reason for this, already intimated, is that 
the Protestant 
cratically controlled, have a more obviously 


The 


necessarily a 


churches, while more demo- 


centralized “headquarters” in Canada. 
Delegate is not 
Canadian and 
amenities, and he would not be thanked even 


by the Catholics if he expressed opinions on 


Apostolic 


must observe diplomatic 


matters relating to the internal policy of 


Canada. The bishops can speak only for 


themselves and in a sense for their own 
dioceses, but they cannot commit other 
bishops or other dioceses. Thus Bishop 


Hurley of St. Augustine, Florida, in a recent 
radio address, strongly supported the inter- 
ventionist position. Two weeks later, Arch- 
bishop Beckman of Dubuque came out with 
the antidote of an 


There 


‘isolationist”’ blast. 


are, of course, various national 
Catholic sodalities and organizations which 
meet annually and pass resolutions, but there 
has been no plenary council of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Canada for some time, 
and there is in this country no organization 
paralleling the National Catholic Welfar 
Conference in the United States, with head 
quarters at Washington, which does from 
time to time give a lead as to Catholic opinion 
The lack of such an organization has mad 
Protestant-Catholic 


difficult. 


co-operation far mor 


Basis of Unity—Static and Dynamic 


Catholic solidarity 
also forget that the genius of the church, in 
its efforts at affecting unity and “‘catholicity”’ 


has been directed to harmonize and integrat: 


Protestants who fear 


so far as possible, groups that might otherwis 

















The Catholic Church does lay 


apart. 


own a basis of unity, couched largely in 
rms of doctrine and ecclesiastical discipline, 
it within the limits of that basis, it permits 
wide scope for freedom of discussion. If 
e basis of unity becomes obviously too 
rrow, it never recants; it only reinterprets 
nd gives the basis a more generous exegesis. 
One notes much the same procedure in the 
velopment of civil law.) Thus, it seeks to 
ive the eternal problem confronting both 
and philosophy, viz., out of the 


C1 logy 


inv, how to create one. 


Divisive Nationalities 


lhe process of integration is far from easy 
the Catholic Church. It is 
remendously difficult within Protestantism 


ven within 


those who are promoting the ecumenical 
full well. It 
will 


ovement know is the main 


problem which confront our war-torn 
ecular world when the conflict is over and 
e turn to reconstruction. Roman Catholi- 
ism almost succeeded in its larger task, even 
{, in its historical development, it was forced 
0 suppress at least thirty different heresies 
vhich by the imperial edict of Theodosius 
vere forbidden to exist, and if it found the 
Jews quite unamenable to its particular type 
of ratiocination. In the sixteenth century it 
ost whole countries by the Reformation— 
perhaps forever. But the amazing fact in 
history is that it never gives up hope of 
ffecting this integration and on its own basis. 
the Counter-Reformation 


Many, 


Protestants would recognize the legitimacy 


Thus, succeeded 


the Reformation. perhaps most, 
| this motive while they would repudiate the 
isis proposed as fundamentally unsound. 
lhe task of integration within the Roman 
Church in Canada is made 


itholic more 


erous by such inner dissensions as those 
and 
the 


sh. In 1927, Father George Day, writing 


tween French - speaking Catholics 


vlish-speaking Catholics, especially 


Catholic Action said: 


dilate 
ions that have of late developed between the two 
ethnical 


Useless for me to upon the deplorable 


groups of our country. They have 


ted a background a mutual resentment and sus- 


picion which has given to our diversity of opinions on 
Catholic problems swollen proportions.’ 

One recalls the opposition of the English- 
speaking Catholics to the effort to compel 
the use of the French language as one, if not 
the, language of instruction in certain separate 
the 
Irish and French Catholics in the state of 
Island (U.S.A.) the 


even went so far as to summon their bishop 


schools in Ontario, or tension between 


Rhode where French 


before the civil tribunal, and were excom- 
municated for a time by Rome for doing so. 

Moreover, in both North American coun- 
tries, the unwillingness of many other ethnic 
groups to submit readily to the oversight of 
either an Irish or a French priest, has made 
the 


parishes 


establishment of certain “nationality” 


necessary, and these have been 
super-imposed on the original parishes. In 
Sudbury, Ont., for instance, three Catholic 
churches stand in a row on a hill, cheek by 
jowl. One is French, one is Irish or for the 
English-speaking, and one is Ukrainian. A 
little distance away is a fourth edifice for 
Italian-Catholics. 


tax the ingenuity of a bishop of the church 


Difficulties such as these 


even as they tax the assimilative capacity of 
the nation. 


Catholic Denominations 

Once again, there is a sense in which Roman 
Catholicism has the equivalent of different 
itself, but it 
been able to devise formulas and disciplines 


“denominations” within has 
which permit it to use their peculiar skills 
and emphases while it prevents these ‘‘de- 
nominations” from becoming too competitive 
or destroying the fundamental unity of the 
church. These denominations are the various 
“‘orders”’ 
Oblates, 


Servites, Augustinians, Paulists, etc. 


Franciscans, Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Sulpicians, Basilians, Carmelites, 
Some 
are orders of men; some are orders of women. 
Some have traditions that go back a thousand 
years; some are relatively modern. They are 
usually created by the sense of need for some 
new emphasis in the policy of the church. 
An order springs into being to fulfil the task 
and meet the need. If it 
some, it may be disbanded by the Pope; 


becomes trouble- 
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other smaller orders may, if it seems wise 
and they have outgrown their usefulness, be 
amalgamated. Members may wear more or 
less distinctive uniforms and submit to their 
own disciplines. They are usually organized 
into ‘‘provinces’’, and the boundaries of the 
province may cut across all diocesan lines. 
A bishop needing a Catholic hospital or a 
Catholic afford to be 


dictatorial with the Superior of an order of 


school cannot too 
women who may have authority over the 
supply of nurses or teachers. Thus, though 
the hands of these women may not rock the 
cradle, the The 
members of the order may be moved around 
the world more easily than the secular clergy 


they may rule bishop! 


who remain, for the most part, in the diocese 
the 
parish in which they began the work 
of their priesthood. 


where they were trained and often in 


very 


Some of these orders devote most of their 
to the establishment of schools and 
the 


others develop techniques for the presenta- 


energy 


colleges; others stress social services; 
tion of Catholic teaching to Protestants and 
issue pamphlet literature for the edification 
of the faithful the 


Catholics; study 


and conversion of non- 


others non-Christian re- 
ligions and train members of the brotherhood 
for work in the foreign field; some specialize 
in preaching—the Dominicans are designated 


by the letters O.P. or order of Preachers; 


others engage in pure scholarship. Certain 
ot the 


orders devote themselves to agri- 
cultural experimentation, one Canadian order 
being chiefly known through its Oka cheese. 
Some stress the contemplative life; others the 
The Catholic Church 


seeks to find a place within its fellowship for 


active life. therefore 
a wide diversity of aptitudes and it avoids 
carefully the dangers of placing square pegs 


in round holes. 


Parallel 


siste! ho ds 


with the brotherhoods are 


the 


who the 


specialize mainly in 
the 


qualified teachers, and the administration of 


organization of schools, 


provision of 
hospitals. Many a small town in western 
Canada could not possibly support a hospital 


of its own if it were not for the economical 


administration of some sisterhood and the 
sacrificial devotion of the nursing sisters. 
These orders may be mildly competitive 
with each other, or they may be highly co- 
operative. When they become too competi- 
tive, the strong hand of the proper ecclesi- 
astical authority is needed to check a con- 
troversy or to set definite limits and boun- 
daries to each of the competing groups. 
Thus, the Catholic Church, 
extraordinary 
people, 


out of an 
dealing with 
variety while it 


experience in 
seeks to permit 
enforces unity. Its policy was characterized 
by a high degree of “ecclesiastical planning” 
long before we ever dreamed of 
planning”’. 


“national 
Whether it can stand the shocks 
of our highly secularized, dechristianized and 
repaganized world remains to be seen, but 
granted the adequacy of its basis and premise, 
it is the most astounding social edifice which 
human 


history records. Many, however, 


refuse to admit the legitimacy of its premise. 


Strength and Weakness 


Where it has complete freedom of action 
and unchallenged 
reveals at 


spiritual authority, it 
and 


When progressive in spirit, it 


once some virtues some 
weaknesses. 
is able to make a contribution to education 
and social development which is impossible 
in regions split into fragments by competing 
Protestant sects. But when it is conservative 
or reactionary in spirit, it may prove, from a 
sociological standpoint, to be a definite brake 
on the wheels of progress. Both its virtues 
and its weaknesses may be clearly seen today 
in many of the counties of Quebec where th¢ 
thinking of the 
dominated by the curé. Sometimes, it seems 
Roman left 


challenged deteriorates by the very nature o! 


people has been largely 


as if Catholicism when un- 
the controls which it establishes (e.g. in som¢ 
South American countries) while, when it is 
constantly challenged by a vital and dynami 
Protestantism, it rediscovers its own raiso? 
d’étre. 

The ultimate aim of Roman Catholicism is 
catholicity or unity, and this unity is en 
visaged not only in terms of one nation o 


people but of all mankind. Its international 
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sm is therefore inevitable, and this inter- 
i:tionalism may complicate the situation for 
iy nation or people which does not share 
s primary emphasis on the community of 
ith as opposed to the community of race 
nationality. But: this struggle is inherent 
the main task of the world of tomorrow, 
d those of us who seek a more stable basis 
the perpetuity of the British Common- 
ilth of Nations must recognize that our 
roblem is highly analogous. Meanwhile, we 
that within the nation it is reasonably 
iccessful in developing a structure within 
hich conflicting groups are held, but always 
y submitting them toa certain firm discipline 
hich is not congenial to the Protestant mind. 
\s Tom Kettle once suggested, the Protestant 
refers to take his spiritual meals 4 la carte; 
Catholic takes them table d’héte. While 

ts basis of unity is “faith’’ and “morals”, 
here is always a temptation to stretch the 
lastic term of “‘morals’”’ almost indefinitely. 


Role of the Episcopate 


In Catholic Church government, the dioce- 


system is of outstanding importance. 


[his system (also adopted by the Anglican 
Church) is a recognition of the rights of self- 
vernment within the church, although not 
a basis which one might recognize as 


mocratic. Once a diocese is formed, its 
shops are entrusted with large powers, 


lthough required, usually about once in five 
take them 
mplete reports of their work for the inter- 


irs, to visit Rome and with 
ning period. As soon as possible, a diocese 
| create its own training centre for priests, 
d the priests thus trained are usually 
cruited from within the diocese and later 
nd their lives in that diocese unless special 
ts, conspicuously displayed, cause them to 
summoned elsewhere for what may seem 
be a more specialized or important task. 
is, an indigenous priesthood is created 
» know and understand intimately the life 
problems of the people among whom 
are to labour. They are under constant 
rvision, but they do not spend much of 
time daydreaming about the possibility 
“call” to a larger church in the city with 


a better salary and more desirable perquisites. 
They thus approach tasks with a 
striking realism, and foothold is 
obtained in an area, seldom any retreat is 
sounded. 


their 
once a 


—and of Celibacy 


The Roman Catholic clergy are unmarried. 
This has its limitations which the Protestant 
churches From an_ insti- 
tutional point of view, it has many advan- 


have removed. 


tages. By reason of its insistence on a married 
clergy, the Protestant churches are of neces- 
sity more expensive to operate. They must 
invest more in people, especially ministers’ 
children, and less in buildings. An _ un- 
married clergy is also far more amenable to 
ecclesiastical discipline, but at this point we 
impinge on what may be a fundamental 
distinction in the whole field of values. 
Compared with the divisions of Protestant- 
ism, Roman Catholicism offer a 
single, unified front. It has achieved a certain 
imposing unity but by emphases which the 
part of the population of Canada 


refuse to accept. 


seems to 


larger 
In certain limited ways, it 
co-operates with the Protestant church and 
in some dioceses the bishops are more co- 
operative than in others. A full statement 
of the kinds and degrees of co-operation 
already taking place would be astonishing to 
some people, but it would demand more space 
In other 
fields, and often when the Protestant groups 
are most anxious to co-operate, it holds back. 
Thus, the Protestant leaders were particu- 
larly grieved that during the recent observ- 
ance of Week, it not 
possible to devise some form of common 


than this article can give to it. 


Rededication was 
service which would express in a way accept- 
able to both Catholics and Protestants a deep 
spiritual unity and reliance on God, vis-a-vis 
the desperate situation in a world at war. 
Many Roman Catholics take the attitude 
that their church is the only true church and 
that the are 
exclusive attitudes breed reciprocally exclu- 
Within the Catholic church 
itself, it does manage to keep the peace, 
although it does this, not by prescribing what 


others hopelessly in error; 


sive attitudes. 
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every Catholic may think or say on every 
conceivable subject, but by trying, whether 
the rather 


Behind the 
Catholicism, 


successfully or not, to define 
elastic area of faith and morals. 
apparently placid front of 
especially among the more highly educated 
priests and laity, a constant ferment of 
thought is brewing, new and dynamic ideas 
are being thrown up, and a wide diversity of 
opinion prevails. 

With individual Catholics, Protestants may 
establish and rewarding friendships. 
There are some, if all too few, similarly deep 
Catholic 


During the last war, 


deep 


friendships between priests and 
Protestant clergymen. 
Canadian Protestants and Catholics fought 
and died together. In the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force of 619,636 men there were 
141,611 who gave their religious preference as 
Catholic. In 


and Catholics are fighting in a common cause. 


Roman this war, Protestants 


Mobilization for Defence 


There is always, however, a danger. Let 
some one start a provocative and _ hostile 
campaign against the other side, and im- 
mediately the opposing forces close their 


ranks and go on a war-basis. Friendship and 
understanding become less possible; co-opera- 
tion is diminished; the channels of communi- 
cation are closed. As the issue is joined, both 
Protestants, as in all wars, 


Catholics and 


present their ugliest and most destructive 


mien. The men of good-will and liberal 
sentiment in both camps are silenced, while 
the more fanatical and narrow step forward 
in command, believing that, now the bugles 


Nor do 


such fanatics care about the long-term results 


have sounded, their day is come. 


of the controversy they have started. 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US 
Is religious peace possible in Canada? Is 
religious conflict inevitable? These then are 
questions that the relations of Protestants 
and Catholics constantly pose. We shall see 
what we shall see. 


Perhaps Canada will, with its growing 
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maturity, suppress needless bickerings and 
take the lead which it is peculiarly qualified 
to take, by reason of the very structure of 
its population, to bridge the apparently un- 
these two great 

If it takes the 


latter course, it may perhaps make a supreme 


bridgable gulf between 


branches of Christendom. 


contribution to the peace of the world of 
tomorrow and provide a new and _ better 
spiritual basis for the unity of mankind. 

If, on the other hand, it encourages the 
rise of animosities, if neither Protestants nor 
Catholics can take effective and reciprocal 
action ‘‘to muzzle their own fools’’, it may 
thrust Canada into the throes of an internal 
conflict which will frustrate our war effort, 
thus playing directly into Hitler’s hands; it 
may create a situation in this country which 
will end only in the division of Canada into 
two nations, it may render futile any satis- 
factory unity of action in the hemispheric 
sense; it may lead ultimately to the world’s 
rejection of any form of Christianity whatever 
and the triumph, temporarily at least, of sheer 
secularism and materialism. 

To those of us who believe that men do 
not live by bread alone and to those who 
believe that it is possible to forget the things 
which are behind and to press forward to 
the mark of our high vocation, the contem- 
plation of such a débdcle is depressing. Even 
though we recognize full well the dynamic 
character of the issues at stake, such a frus- 
hopes and dreams seems 


tration of our 


outrageous. 


UNDERSTANDING: A 
Materials for 


ADVENTURE IN 
Handbook of 


Protestants, Catholics and Jews, by Benson Y. Landi 


Discussion and Source 
with an introduction by Henry Noble MacCracke 
(National Conference of Christians and Jews, 30} 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

“This handbook is for those striving for mutual 


Price, 25 cents 


understanding and for ways and means of improving 
relationships among the members of the three maj 
religious groups in the United States”. Much in tl 
book is also applicable to the situation in Canada. 




















Adult Education News 


NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUMS 


We like to that all our 
iders make a point of listening to the 


would suggest 
National Farm Forums which will begin on 
londay night, November 10th. Whether you 
a farmer, professional or business man, 

e feel that you will be interested in hearing 
rmers discuss from their own point of view 
the major problems of Canadian agriculture. 
lhe series will follow the technique of drama- 
zed productions developed so successfully 
st year on the Eastern Net-work. Already 
organizers are at work in all of the provinces 
rganizing ‘‘Listening Groups.’’ Last year in 
Ontario alone there were some 300 groups 
ith an attendance of close to 5,000 farm 
ople. The broadcasts are sponsored this 

ir by the Canadian Association for Adult 
l-ducation and the Canadian Federation of 
\ericulture. Alex Sim, of Macdonald College 
xtension Department is giving full time to 
he preparation of study material and has pre- 
red study outlines and instructions which 
ill be sent each week to the Forum Groups 
ill of the provinces as the program proceeds. 
its issue of 
the 


he ‘‘Rural Co-operator”’ in 


October 14th has this to about 


say 
program. 
rhere is no question about the real worth 
The ideas back of 
The 
st time to discuss and learn is when the 
imning is needed for definite action. 


1 program such as this. 
ire not debatable. They are these: 
Group 


nking, guided in some particular field, is 
] 


\ 


to be more beneficial and more pro- 
ctive of results, than would be undirected 
d individualistic thinking by the persons 
ncerned. Constructive group thinking must 
If ever 
re was a time when agriculture needed 


ecede intelligent collective action. 


it leadership that time is now—Farm 
dio Forums will provide one of the best 
diums for the 
dership so necessary to meet the vital 


ies of our time 


finding and developing 
—-we give our whole-hearted 
lorsation to this program.” 


\ith the co-operation of the CBC and its 


skilled actors and producers, and with Pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity Extension Departments, and the Pro- 
vincial Branches of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture all actively promoting this 
program, it is our confident belief that up- 
ward of 50,000 people in organized listening 
groups will follow regularly the ‘National 
Farm Radio Forums.” Full particulars are 
given below : 
“Food for Freedom”’ 


Introduction: 


Nov. 10:—Commentators View Canadian Agri- 


culture. 


Autumn Forum Series: 


Nov. 17 Food for the People 

Nov. 24:—The Farmer Must Live 
Dec. 1:—Men and Machines 

Dec. 8:—Home and Export Markets 


Christmas Series: Agriculture Coast-to-Coast 


—Word Pictures of Canadian Farmers at Work 


Dec. 15:—In the Maritimes 
Dec. 22:—In Quebec 

Dec. 29:—In Ontario 

Jan. 5:—In British Columbia 


Winter Forum Series: 


Jan. 12:—Wheat and the Prairies 

Jan. 19:—lIs the Farmer Inefficient? 

Jan. 26:—Can We Get Cost of Production? 
Feb. 2:—Buying Together 

Feb. 9:—We Can’t Afford to be Sick 

Feb. 16:—Who Will Own the Land? 

Feb. 23:—Will the Soil Last? 

Mar. 2:—Selling Together 

Mar. 9:—Whither Agriculture? 


Mar. 16: 
Mar. 23: 
Mar. 30: 


Education for Rural Life 
When the Boys Come Home? 
(Spare Period) 


Every Monday Evening 


NS oo ae ie arenas 9:00- 9:30 p.m. A.S.T 
CO ET ee ere 8:00- 8:30 p.m. E.S.T. 
REIN eax trwes-aWle<ieaewiw 9:00- 9:30 p.m. E.D.T 
ee 9:30-10:00 p.m. C.S.T 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. .8:30- 9:00 p.m. M.S.1T 
British Columbia.......... 7:30- 8:00 p.m. P.S.T 


CANADA AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 
Study-Group Material 


We have received for distribution a supply 
of mimeographed copies of Canada and the 
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Post War World prepared by Professor Mac- 


larlane of the University of Manitoba for 
use primarily by the study groups organized 
by the Extension Department of that Insti- 
tution. If there is sufficient demand for this 
course of studies, they will be made available 
in pamphlet form under the ‘‘Democracy and 
Citizenship” series. This is by long odds the 
most thorough-going study of Canadian and 
international post-war problems we have yet 


seen. ‘The course is arranged in such a 


Way 
as to be available for weekly distribution to 


leaders and members of study groups and 


each issue is with a suggested 


‘Plan of 


and bibliography. 


complete 
\leeting”’, questions to be discussed 


Part I. 


Chapter 2 


Chapter 1 is in- 
“The 
Chapter 3, 
De- 


Lecce am 


troductory: deals with 
Preservation of our Democracy; 
Political. The 


Chapters t and 5, 


“Security Problems of 


fence;”’ “Security; 
nomi _ ( hapter 6, “World Responsibility”’. 
Part II of the series deals with types ot 
international organization. 
1. Balance of Power between independent 
sovereign states. 


2. Super-State which would dominate a 


whole region. 

3. A kederal Union of existing states. 

1. A 
powers would be given up to the central gov- 
body 
the member states. 

There 
for the average study group. As at 
the set of 


League of States in which certain 


erning and the remainder retained by 
is a solid winter's work in this series 
present 
sells for 60 


constituted, studies 


cents. ‘There are 81 pages. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Extension Department Material 


I:xperience has shown that in providing 
for group discussion the weekly distribution 
of study outlines is much more effective than 
placing a month's or season's materials in the 
the This 


involves a great deal more careful preparation 


hands of group leaders. system 


and increases the burden of office administra- 
tion, but there can be no question as to its 


advantages. Mimeographed sheets clipped 


together can be provided at small cost, and 
when distributed weekly in advance of the 
meeting, insure a general sharing of responsi- 
bility for sound progress. From the Extension 
the British 
Columbia we have on hand copies of three 


Department of University of 


courses of instruction. One, a study group 
course in Acting for amateur dramatic groups. 
The course consists of twelve separate pro- 
grams to cover a period of three to four 
months’ study; together with four additional 
programs for those who wish to devote extra 
time to certain aspects of the course. 

Another course of studies from the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia arranged in weekly 
outlines is provided for groups interested in 
the Co-operative \Mlovement. This series is 
called ‘‘An Introduction to the Co-operativ: 
\lovement” and is divided into twelve weekly 
bulletins. 
the U.B.C 
purpose of which is to give the student an idea 


Still another course is prov ided by 
“\ Course in Playwriting,” the 


of the principal technical problems presented 
All of thes 


courses are complete with bibliographies, dis- 


in the writing of one-act plays. 


cussion outlines and question lists. 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS AND ROYALTIES 


Professor Kenneth Gordon of the University 
of Saskatchewan has long been an earnest and 
skilled the 


dramatics in rural life. 


advocate of amateul! 
It will be recalled by 
delegates to the Winnipeg Meeting last May 
that Mr. Gordon urged that the C.A.A.EF. 


take official action in the matter of royalties 


place of 


on play production. This is a problem ol 
vital interest to everyone in Canada who is 
interested in theatre. 
The question came up every year at th 


annual the 


the non-professional 


meetings of Dominion Drama 


Festival but little progress was made in cot 
recting a situation which works a continua 
hardship, dramati 


particularly on rural 


clubs. Some of the best work in Canada i 


this field is done by small groups of people it 


the towns and villages of Western Canada bu 
with an audience capacity of from 100 to 200 


people and often less, these groups are forced 
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) pay the same high tariff as the large city 
heatre. Delegates to the Winnipeg meeting 
ere urged to the C.A.A.E. 


fice lists of available plays on which royal- 


send in to 


es were small or in some cases non-existent. 
So far these lists have not been received. 
It was further urged that concerted action 
e taken through the good offices of members 
{ the House of Commons directed toward an 
enquiry into the present Dominion Copyright 
legislation. In a recent letter, Professor 
that 
quested placing all royalties on a definite 
percentage For long (3 Act) plays 
royalties should be based on 3 per cent of the 


(,ordon suggests “Legislation be re- 


basis. 
total admission receipts. A sworn statement 
showing gross admissions for all performances 
would be required and would have to be sub- 
mitted when forwarding royalty payments. 
lor short (1 Act) plays, royalties might be 
charged on the basis of 2 per cent of the admis- 
sion receipts where one play only was pro- 
duced 


© ” 
plays were produced on the same evening. 


and 3 per cent where two or more 


Some years ago at a meeting of the British 
Drama League, George Bernard Shaw sug- 
vested that royalties be placed on an audience 
basis. He 


percentage pointed out that in 


Switzerland royalties were based on 2 per 
cent of the total receipts and he advocated 
something similar for Great Britain. Com- 


nent on this question from those of our 


readers who are interested will be welcomed. 
them 


vailable please send to this office lists of non- 


\leanwhile, will those who have 


valty plays ? Many enquiries come in for 


such information. 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 
Discussion Material 


Dr. Mack who has recently 
joined the staff of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Saskatchewan, with 


Eastman, 


special responsibility for study group courses, 
has issued an interesting “Outline of Service 
to Study Groups.” This is a printed pamphlet 
the first part of which deals with the mechan- 
ics of study group procedure, and the second 
part lists sixteen different study courses which 
the Department of Extension is offering for 
1941-42. 

The University of Saskatchewan, through 
its Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, its Homemakers’ 
Clubs for Drama 


women, its Section, its 


Faculty of Agriculture, and its Department of 


\usic, has always maintained a close relation- 
ship with the rural life of the,province. It 


now adds to its extra-mural opportunities 
this imposing list of studies for informal dis- 
cussion groups. 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Donald Cameron, Director of the Depart- 
ment of the 
Alberta, reports that the ninth annual Banff 
School of Fine Arts had a larger registration 
than 


Extension of University of 


ever before. This school, started in 
1933, has acquired an international reputation 
and every year the enrolment includes stu- 
dents from all over the continent. 

The school began as a training centre in 
Theatre Arts but 
music, and handicrafts. 


now includes as well art, 
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WINNIPEG Y.W.C.A. 
(Continued from Page Five) 


apacity of new fabrics, is considered important. In 


this field there is much research work already done, 


aud published in pamphlet form which must be made 


available to the women of the country, who spend the 


greater part of the family income. Some women will 


learn how to make one smart dress 


And in 
mothers will learn to save dollars by making things 
for their children 


from two old 


ones, and enjoy it. another class, young 


Soldiers’ wives in these groups are 
seeing a new relation between this kind of industry 


and the 


In a 


sacrifices of their husbands. 


Mothercraft course, the essentials of baby- 
will be taught, and here too we hope to include 
ny soldiers’ New 


can be given to young mothers through an introduction 


Wives. confidence and interest 


scientific principles and modern methods used 


i for young children. We want them to see 


it in undertaking this systematic training, they are 
fitting themselves to play their part in the new world 


for which their husbands fight. 


Recreation and relaxation is being offered to busi- 


workers, and young women with 


hrough handicraft classes and reading 


roups. One of the main tasks of the winter will be 


reach more of these girls who increasingly need 


to find creative ways of using their leisure evenings 


The exacting and often their 


at we meet their need for constructive 


monotonous nature of 


; 
demands th 


, wel 
a P sOTT 


They do not seek it out, and one of the 
this 


challenges to me in 


job, is the need of 
finding ways of making leisure important and recrea- 


tive tor 


new 


this group of girls. 


OOO OOOO OOO OOOO SS. 


In all these activities we have a priceless oppor- 
tunity to work out the spiritual values which are 
important to our Democratic way of life. A joy in 
sharing co-operative enterprises should be found, and 
interest in the ideas and abilities of other girls, and 
their working out, and incidentally, a deeper under- 
standing of one another’s work, home background, 
and needs. 

To foster the equally important democratic func- 
tion of thinking together, a discussion group on Cur- 
rent Affairs has been arranged. This is to be a mixed 
group of men and women, led by Dr. Ursilla Mac- 
donnell, of the University of Manitoba. It is hoped 
that by including as guests, the Australian Airmen 
who are in the city, the discussion will be broad- 
minded and stimulating. Behind the planning of this 
dictum of J. B. Priestly that “If we 


fought with ideas as well as weapons, we should not 


group is the 


only construct a world worth also 


living in, but 
shorten the war.” 

Morale will be built and the spirit of the people 
strengthened if in all these activities, we faithfully 
think and 
today so that six months or two years from today, 


propagate the idea that we can so live 


our country will be better and stronger. It will mean 
that in Adult Education we are weaned away from 
the old 19th century conception of individual advance- 
ment as the goal and, see, in the words which John 
Grierson used at the closing banquet of the Confer- 
ence: “that the heart of the matter lies in team-work 
and unity”; and that “as educators, it is our duty to 
build the concepts and images that are the key to the 
future.” 
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PLUS 
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OS. 
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University of Toronto 


Book reviewers and financial editors are often asked to suggest good books for 
laymen who want to get an intelligent approach to the study of economics. 
Professor Bladen’s book as one answer; it was written for students in his introductory 
classes in Toronto, but it is suitable for general readers also, and it has the advantage 
for Canadians that Canada is the main laboratory for this particular study, and many 
Canadians with great experience in particular fields have contributed their advice. 


—WELLINGTON JEFFERS, Globe and Mail. 
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